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VOLUME XXII. 


The Development of Duplex Apartments. — III. 


Residential Type. 


ELISHA HARRIS JANES. 


NUMBER 


oo the last few years great changes have oc- leaves the house idle much of 


curred in the character of many of our former New with the increase in the \ 
York residential sections. So many apartments have been 
erected in these districts, and business buildings have en- in an apartment; especi 
croached so upon the finer classes of residences, that in that the facilities ar 


many places it is almost an oddity to see a residence where house. ~- Added to thi: 


ee , i Tr a 








TYPICAL PLAN OF LIVING FLOOR. 


a generation ago the most exclu- 
sive lived. The building of the 
numerous hotels with their ex 
cellent restaurants, their various 
parlors and elaborate ball rooms 
for all sorts of entertainments, 
have changed our customs. A 
generation ago, dances, dinner 
parties, and receptions were held 
in houses, they are now held in 
hotels, saving so much trouble 
and annoyance in the household. 





. T 


Dinina Room Lisrary 


Oh Ni lane 


FIG. VI. 


We entertain our guests with 
afternoon tea at these hostelries 
instead of at home, removing an- 
other use of the house. 

The growing desire of fre- 
quent trips of a month or two 
during the different seasons, and the charm of living a 
great part of the year in the country houses or estates, 
which have many of the facilities of a town house, 


suading the most conserv: 


the problem of how the 
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Het ymes the difference between the causes of the in tion of apartments is generally left to the woman, with 
oduction of the earlier and later duplex apartments. We whom so often one small detail or feature which pleases 
n the early ones that the cause was an attempt perhaps her taste, perhaps her vanity, influences her in 


ind then in an economical the selection, wherea greater fault or defect is overlooked. 


Can you not imag- 











} ine this: Mrs. Apart- 
ment Seeker has 
been to a tea or re- 
ception at Mr 
Artist’s studio 
apartment and has 
seen his magnificent 
studio as part of an 

‘J apartment, to him, 
a necessity. Such 
an attractive place 
for his ~ soirée ’’ 
and so appropriate 

\PARTMENT OWER FLOOR. UPPER FLOOR. for the display of his 
\PARTMENTS, 901 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY. pictures and work. 
Rossiter & Wright, Architects How lovely it would 
be for her to give 
on such teas and musicales, how effective. She immediately 
f rts looking for one, and that room will be the main 
r consideration in the renting of the 
ipartment; only those will be looked 

it which have a studio. 
Where an apparent necessity causes 
a room to be planned or designed out 
of proportion in this manner and toa 
ertain extent distorted, and when the 
necessity of it is clearly seen, the de- 
fect generally vanishes. This is the 
case with - studio apartments. But 
loes this apply to a room designed with 
distorted proportions with no apparent 
reason, save it be another room of a 
suite ? This appears to be the case in 
t the apartment shown. There is no 
attempt or aim made toward giving the 
studios the north light, clearly showing 
that the use is for other purposes than 
as a studio. It is simply using of the 
area of two floors for a meaningless 
APARTMENTS, 145 E. 35TH S1 effect. Whether it is more. profitable 
NEW YORK CITY. to have the Same area on one floor, or 
‘ in other words, a salon 216” x 43. 
t with a lower ceiling, has not 
been tested. If the attractive- 
ness of the high ceiling and sen- 
TI timent persuades the public to 
it pay the rent for the additional 
t floor space, the question of 

( course is answered. 

t In this building, viewed from 
nd o1 an economical standpoint, see 
If v what an attractive apartment can 
Mr. Platt be obtained if the plan is re- 
‘ ee that arranged as shown in Fig. VI. 

' studio The grouping of rooms and de- 

een egarded But tails has been kept intact, but 
then, have a studio? We FIG. VII APARTMENTS, NEW YORK CITY. the duplex feature has been 
‘ ’ t because the sele Walter B. Chambers, Architect omitted and the salon made one 
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story high. ‘The salons of apartments a and 4 are thrown 
together on one floor with the library, dining-room, and 
kitchen of apartment 6, and the chambers and bathrooms 
of apartment a are placed on this same floor. The amount 
of space saved that may be used in enlarging the rooms 
is hatched in. By means of the two doors between the 
living rooms and sleeping suites, just as much privacy 
and retirement 

is obtained; on T ee Sa ane a T 
the other hand, 
we do not have 
the 


our 


to climb 
stairs to 
chambers, and 
incidentally 
have larger 

The 


SseTvVv 


rooms. 

cost of a 
ants’ elevator 
twelve 
flights of 


and 
stairs 
is saved, a- 
mounting to at 


] 


least $6,000. 


There is saved rYPICAL MAIN FLOOR PLAN. 

in rentable area 

963 square feet in salons on six floors, or 5,778 square feet ; 
and in the miscellaneous portions 136 square feet in each of 
the twelve stories, or 2,856 
square feet, making a total 
of 8,634 square feet in floor | 
space which has been sacri 
half of the 


and this in order 


ficed in only 
building, 
to have twelve rooms with 


excessively high ceilings. 
This divided between twelve 
apartments is about 730 
square feet per apartment. 
If we the 


per 


consider rental 


value as $1.50 square 
foot, which is reasonable, it 
means a rental of $1,095 sac 
rificed for each apartment, 
unless the tenant pays that 
additional the 


and stairs. 


price for 
duplex, studio, 
Does he? 

There are five types of the 
duplex apartments. 

Type one— of 
have the 
amples, as none are built 
now. 

7 vpe tz '0 


area is not large enough to warrant two or three apart- 


which. we 


only early ex- FIRST 


- where the floor 


ments on a floor, and by the arrangement of making one 
duplex apartment, one is able to place respectively three 
or five on two floors. 

7 ype three — where one floor, devoted entirely to the liv- 
ing rooms, has high ceilings, and the other floor devoted 
to the chambers has low ceilings, thus gaining from two 
to three feet in height in every other story. 








FLOOR 
APARTMENTS, 925 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY. of 
Delano & Aldrich, Architects 
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The objects and reasons for the above examples are ver) 
clear. 

7 ype four 
ceiling heights all the same, and the bedrooms are directly 
over the living rooms. 

Type five 


the living rooms of one are over the 


} 
ne 


—where they are all duplex apartments, t 


where they are all 


apartments, and 
living rooms of t} 
other, and 
chambers of one 
are ove! 
chambers of 


other. 


In the 


TYPICAL CHAMBER FLOOR PLAN anatrti 


arrangement of the plan It has been bt 


{ 35th street is still anotl 
r ] } } 
example, and show 


PLAN. vreatest advantaye 


the extra 
duplex apartment In 


building, at first glar 


appears as if the same results could have been obtain 
by having the entire rear one apartment, but the tenement 
house law required that the public hall should exte1 
the window. It would not do to have the window 


side or on the courts, as the hall would extend too f 
either direction. 


al 
This necessitated dividing the rear pot 


tion, leaving only space for four rooms together, which 


was useless, but by the use of the stairs two very charmin; 
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all one-story apartment. All of which is a very 
ea. But why introduce the stairs in apartment a, 
not devote all of the front of the second story, adapt 
the same arrangement of chambers and baths as on 

floor in the position of apartment c, and on the 
floor introduce two apartments like type c, side by 


The ain in space and expense is very clear. 


The fifth type is very difficult to understand. Can any 


explain the use of the stairs? A short hall with two 


surely effects the same privacy and allows the cham- 


‘rs to be retired from the sounds of the living rooms, 


tter than the stairs, which do not have doors top and 


om, but have a well up which sounds travel easier than 
the level. The two examples illustrated (Figs. IX and 
lo not even give the advantage of an entrance to the 
1all from the chamber floor. 


not the only answer, that in order to satisfy senti 


ent, the whims of the public, or to bow to the mystic 


word duplex,’’ a stair 
way is put in for the 
only purpose of making 
people, when they are 
tired and ready to retire, 
climb a flight of stairs be 
fore they can do so? It 
is truly a case of where 
the public wants to be 
humbugg¢ed.’ 

But after all we must 
remember that in a com 
mercial building and 
apartment houses must 
be so considered what- 
ever may be the advan 
tage or disadvantages 
rom a theoretical or es- 
thetical point of view, 
those conditions which 
please the public, and in- 
fluence and persuade 
them to rent, are really 
fHIRD FLOOR PLAN the 


t 


first to be considered. 





ROOM 


FLOOR 


*>LAN. 


FIG. A. TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN. 
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Notes on Hospital Planning.— II. 


S. S. GOLDWATER, M.D. 


Superintendent, The Mount 


NE of the first duties of the hospital architect is to 
( insure an adequate supply of fresh air to every part 
of the hospital. The need of clean air in abundance must 
be considered in the selection of the site; it should influ 
ence, also, the position and form of the buildings, the size 
and shape of wards, the form and arrangement of the out 
patient division, the plan and treatment of operating-rooms, 
sink-rooms, kitchens, laundry, workshops, stairways and 
corridors, the location and character of the nurses’ and 
servants’ dormitories.” 

The consideration of the subject of ventilation is pecu 
liarly difficult at this time because the authority of all the 
traditional principles is questioned. A few years ago the 
advocates of indirect ventilation spoke with undisputed 
authority as the exponents of a system which was assumed 
to be positive, physiological, and scientific ; to-day they are 
struggling against a steadily increasing army who demand 
direct ventilation through the open window. Against 
direct ventilation it is argued that our climate is such that 
windows cannot always be opened; that city air is often 
so dust and germ-laden that it ought to be washed and 
filtered; that in operating-rooms windows simply cannot 
be opened; and that drafts are invited by direct cross 
ventilation, and are dangerous. But those who believe in 
direct ventilation have no difficulty in pointing to indirect 
systems which in one way or another have failed. They 
cite examples of such systems installed at great expense and 
abandoned as unnecessary. They cry out against the objec 
tionable qualities of “‘canned’’ air; protest against accum- 
ulations of dirt in inaccessible ducts ; point to glaring errors 
in the size and location of air inlets and outlets; cite the high 
cost of operating an indirect system; show that in many 
localities, during the greater part of the year, windows ma 
be opened without the slightest discomfort to anybody. 

The engineer who advocates indirect ventilation usually 


begins by arming himself with physiological data; thus 


i t 
fortified, he proceeds to demonstrate the practicability of 
conditioning, introducing, and circulating a physiologically 
sufficient volume of air. He takes pains to examine the 


source of supply and the quality of the air introduced ; t 


wash the air, if need be; to warm it in winter; to cool it in 


summer, perhaps; and,in rare instances,to regulate its mois 


ture. Working along theselines with mathematical precision, 
the engineer solves his problems on paper, and assumes that 
a vexed question has been disposed of. But the practical 


man is not always susceptible to the influence of scientific 


* In the planning of the wards of American hospitals the need of fresh 
air is rarely overlooked ; the problem may not be solved, but an attempt 
to solve it is invariably made. But in the planning of out-patient depart 
ments, where the need of ventilation is singularly pressing, American hos 
pital architecture is lamentably deficient. The prevailing indifference to 
the ventilation of the out-patient department is part and parcel of the 
relative neglect of this department in matters of administration generally 
It is no uncommon thing in this country to observe a hospital whose in 
patients are cared for in accordance with the highest standards, but whose 
out-patients are accorded the most niggardly treatment possible. In this 
respect, if in no other, American hospitals and their architects may go to 
school to England, where out-patient departments and hospital wards are 
planned with equal care. 
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which the pneumonia patient thrives 


It is not proposed here to anal 


lying physiological principles of ventilatior \\ 
assume that it is everybody's wish to provide f1 
abundance for all parts of the hospital. Whether 


dioxid is or is not harmful, we shall take it f 
that its presence in an unusual degree is a1 
the co-existence of impurities which are object 
not noxious. Let animals be used to demonst 


extreme tolerance of the living organism to 


gases; the demonstration is of interest to scien 
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I not y pl { lw mcern the hospital admin same stimulating and pleasurable effect, justifies the prefer 


for fresh air in plent ence of many hospital workers for the open ward window, 





tions are favorable to its use. It does not 


t for ts of the hospital, under ordinary justify the total omission of ventilating apparatus in locali 


t be answered ties where the extreme cold of winter renders the open- 
hospital in ing of ward windows impracticable, or from hospitals the 
\ t I tua oO ta \ of which are subject to overcrowding. Moreover, 





ol ve must remember, in this connection, that a hospital 

t nginee! n insu1 lo not consist of wards merely, and that each part of 
ital must be treated on its own merits. 

it efficien The following recommendations in relation to the ven- 

dings now in course of 


O I erection were submitted to and approved by the Building 


Vil \ ranso1 Committee, and are here introduced for the purpose of 
what  indicati1 the variety and complexity of conditions in a 
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t se? [. It is recommended that supply and exhaust ducts 
nani ; ot +}, . : > aa ] al 1] = 9 — -. 2 
a f \ le ed with electrically driven fans, be provided 
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S esident medical staff, and a well-developed interest in 


ventilation on the part of the nurses generally, a ward 
iner indicated can, as a rule, be well 
sence of cross ventilated by natural means. But the fulfilment by the 
nowhere to the architect of the requirements just enumerated will not of 

ve such astocompel itself win the day; the ward windows must be opened. 
t ivailable machinery of ven An eminent physician who fills with distinction the posi- 
ir. Comment on this. tion of president of a hospital board, is an enthusiastic 


advocate of direct ventilation. His great pride in the cool, 


I] t ntilatin ipparatus to move large fresh air of the wards of his hospital is pardonable. The 
st or with the building in question is completely equipped for indirect 
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ventilation; but the blowers and extractors are idle, 
because the president and visiting staff are convinced that 
the ventilation of the hospital by natural means is entirely 
satisfactory. It is probable that the observations of these 
gentlemen have been limited almost wholly to morning 
and afternoon hours. Are night conditions in this or any 
other hospital identical with those of the day, or must im 
portant differences be reckoned with? Let us see. 

During the day, nurses go back and forth from the ward 
to the adjacent corridors and service rooms; one by one 
they leave the ward and the building for time off,’’ each 
returning at a different hour. The supervising nurse and 
the superintendent make their rounds; the visiting physi- 
cians and the house staff make theirs. As each one enters 
or re-enters the ward, coming from out of doors or from 
other parts of the hospital, he notices the quality of the 
ward air— is certain to notice it if it is particularly bad. 
If the air is close, relief is sought and obtained immedi 
ately. After the morning  bed-pan hour ”’ there is every 
inducement to open the windows and freshen the ward 
the rules demand it, the personal comfort of the attendants 
requires it, the chance official visitor insists on it, and, 
unless the windows are of the kind that cannot be opened, 
it is done. And there are other favoring circumstances 
Throughout the day, patients and attendants pass to and 
from the adjacent balconies, admitting fresh air with each 
migration. In pleasant weather a large proportion of the 
patients are on the balconies or elsewhere outside of the 
ward during much of the day, and the air of the ward is 
inhaled and exhaled by only a fraction of the ward’s nomi 
nal occupants. A score of effective influences thus tend 
to preserve the purity of the ward air and to promote 
direct ventilation; and while the day lasts the result is 
satisfactory, even in winter. 

But as the day passes, the scene changes; and yet, 
while summer lasts, the ward is safe. Imagine, however, 
a cool night in fall or winter. Staff rounds are over; the 
patients are in bed; every regular bed is occupied, and a 
half-dozen portable cots have been placed in the center of 
the ward to accommodate a temporary overflow. The 
nurse finishes that part of her work which necessitates 
physical activity, and barring an occasional interruption, 
she expects to spend the remainder of the night in the 
sedentary occupation of chart-writing. The temperature 
of the ward, with windows epen, drops from 65° to 55° or 
to 50. The patients, under their blankets, are comfort 
able 





but not so the nurse; shivering in her light linen 
costume, she presently yields to an irresistible impulse to 
close the nearest window; a second window is closed, then 
a third, and finally the ward is shut up as tight as a drum. 
This is no imaginary picture ; on a midnight November 
visit to a hospital of fourteen wards the writer found six 
slightly-opened transoms doing duty for all of the fourteen 
wards. In most of the wards there was not a crevice by 
which air could directly enter. The nurses craved warmth, 
and instinctively they provided it for themselves; the 
patients needed clean, cool air; yet the air that reached 
their lungs was warm and fetid. 

Now, all this is not intended as an unequivocal declara- 
tion in favor of the indirect ventilation of hospital wards. 
It shows, indeed, that there is more need for indirect ven- 
tilation in winter than in summer, in night than by day, in 
a crowded ward than in a ward which is only half occupied. 
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3ut this much is certain: if we propose to rely on direct 


ventilation, we must provide good exposure, plenty of win 
dows, and a warm spot for the night nurse. 

It would be a mistake, however, to take the nurse out of 
the ward and place her in an office apart. Signal systems 
are all very well in their own way, but the nurse need 
have under her eye as many of her patients as pos 
and the patients, oftentimes, need to have the nurs 
their eyes. A compromise between leaving the 1 
her desk in the ward, and taking her out completely) 


been reached in the ward plan adopted for the Samaritan 
Hospital at Troy, N. Y. This plan, which is her 


I S rs 
duced, shows a glass enclosure (a) adjacent to the w 
entrance, overlooking the ward itself, two small b 
and the adjoining separation room. This little 


an outside window and a radiator of its own 
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WARD PLAN FOR SAMARITAN HOSPITAI 


George B. Post & Sons, Architects. S.S.G wate Me 
The Samaritan Hospital plan may be 
several points which have a beat ( 
the hospital ward. First, the ward cort 
well ventilated general or connect 
proper; but the short ward corri 
own, and inso far is deservit | 
lavatory opens directly on the w 
do not; a complete partition separate ( 
the water-closets; each compartment i 
and the lavatory section serves as 
to the water-closet compartment " 
partment, as is customary, is provid 
The utility room is divided int ( 
which is entered directly from tl 
by means of a ventilated side passage, from t] 
ante-room contains the sterilizing ara 
burner; in the inner alcove, whicl 
separate window and an interior exhaust duct 
pan sinks, shelves and racks, and the ( 
the latter ventilated by means of an openir 
wall. Aside from the drying closet and the blan 
(enclosed spaces necessarily ), there is no« 
nected with the utility room. 
The distribution of balcony space in « 
this ward is somewhat unusual. The two smalle1 


conies are intended especially for patients in bed 


al 
so placed as to be constantly under the eye of the nut 
Incidentally they obscure the ward but little. The balcon 
at the end of the ward may also be used for bed-patients 


if desired; but it is more especially designed for th 
of convalescents who may not be able or may not wish t 


use the garden. To provide separate balconies for tl 


LO] 


acutely sick and the convalescing, is to contribute to thi 
comfort of both. 
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Newark, N. J. 


E, F. GULLBERT, ARCHITECT. 


(For additional illustrations see Plate Forms.) 


e congrat paid as much attention to the /erfurization of terra cotta as 
Mar Traini1 ] ween recently paid to that of brick. 
B ve 


ivization is not meant merely roughening the 
f a terra cotta block, but a treatment in low relief of 
1 r perhaps a patterning of some sort, as earl 


ade when they stamped the device of 


owner in the terra cotta trim at Sutton Place or 
() h Hall By this means terra cotta and brick have 
ut together beautifully, each century bringing them 
harmot 
\ een s t is the imposing terraced approach to 
H S 1 that most commands attention. The 
few steps above the sidewalk, and is made 
! and by the introduction of color in 
t s latt onsisting in an edging of overt 
) n inels From here is a direct 
t vhile at each side is an imposing 
t r terrace. In this lower en 
side staircases, terra cotta plays an 
rt Around the three-arched entrance it is 
)] the typical strap ornament of 
‘ e on the staircases it makes the balus 
I t that seems peculiarly appro 
t was the first to dev elop the balus 
Goth nvention in France. It is here, and 
' 1 itta has been used in the building, 
S n all respects the demands 
mstructiona which has been put upon it. 
‘ tends the entire width of the build- 
S¢ ttle dreamed of from below. It 
itterns, but one regrets that the brick 
owe! | was not repeated here; it would 
to this larger area. From here, which 
, spot for groups of students, one 
ie excellent layout below. One 
\ [ ide tree was retained beside the 
f rf ch careful thought to one 
S s to begin a new public building 
n the site to the ground, and then 
I { il rw: ls 
is the main entrance, a study of 
ta with columns and _ pilasters of 
I lor interest and accentuate the 
f the doorway. This leads to an interior 
irefully planned auditorium, library, gymna 
s rooms, shops for carpentry and masonry, chem 
orat ‘s, lecture rooms, sewing rooms, and all the 
irtments necessary for complete college prepara 
em ind vocational courses 
S1 1 wonder that school is more attractive to the 
of to-day than ever it was before in all history. 
‘ Small wonder that such a building as this makes the get 
ant ting of an education pleasant when it provides for the 
majority of the scholars a happier and more healthful envi- 
I nment than that of their own homes. As for what such 
it we st ture can do for a neighborhood, it not only annihi- 
it i es the old impression that a public school deters the 
aningless better growth of immediate property, but it actually in- 
n reases its value. In short, the whole tone of the city is 
if w mproved by sucl 


h a schoolhouse as this. 
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ARC DU CARROUSEL, 


Commemorative Monuments.—VII. "** "™**** 


\ ¢ He ided ) 
/ 


HH VAN BUREN MAGONIGLI 


lave used in’ of triple arches, and in mass that of arches of a single 

vn great span; (unfortunately we were unable to secure a photo 

Arcl fall graph for reproduction ;) of the latter the best known pro 
le span and totype of modern triumphal arches is the Arch of Titus 

he ntral one in Rome; the arch itself is an incident of the whole mass ; 
in In Ro the piers at each side form a satisfactory abutment; the 
iumpha main cornice is comparatively small and the attic is of suf- 

of the tripl ficient height and mass to give the arch something to do. 

ect at so lat It is interesting to compare the Washington Arch in 

re is believed to New York City with it; here the arch is of prime impor 
irch d tance, and the abutments are insufficient to satisfy the 
Christian emperor eye; the main cornice is out of scale and the attic is 

rse afforded reduced to bring it into proportion with the piers. 

fferent treat The faults of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial 

Nal n inother of Arch in Brooklyn are so apparent that it is unneces 
nt sam t sary to comment upon them. Of all the arches of the 


world the Are 
de Triomphe in 
Paris seems to 
me to bear the 
palm. The 
stupendous 
mass, the re- 
straint and dig- 
nity of it, and 
above all its pro 
portions, appear 
to me to place it 
in a class apart. 
Itis wonderfully 
placed, too, just 
at the crown of 
the hill, up 
which the grade 
of the Champs 
Elysées sweeps 
in a concave 
line and disap- 


pears at sunset 





in a luminous 
ARCH OF CONSTANTINE, ROME. haze. 
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Competition for a Hollow Tile Bungalow. 


-— 


BUILDER Competition for a small house of the bunga 
of 


low type to be built 
exceeding $4,000, 
have examined the 
two hundred and 
sixty-seven de 
signs submitted 
and begs to report 
as follows: 

The competition 
as a whole is 
marked by excel 
lent draftsmanship 
and a general high 
standard of ren 
dering,.as well as 
intelligence on the 
part of most of the 


competitors as to 


the style which 
best meets the 
conditions. The 


plans were not as 
well designed as 
the exteriors, and 
the committee felt 
that while most of 
the competitors 
complied with the 
literal terms of the 
program as re 
gards cubic con 
tents and cost, a 
number of the 
houses were far 
in excess of what 
could actually be 
built for the 
amount named in 
the program, and 
of two designs of 
equal merit the 
more compact one 
was given the pref- 
erence. It may 
be of interest also 
to note the fact 
that while the 
members of the 


jury came from 


different parts of 


the country they unanimously agreed on the selections for 
the four prizes and six mentions. 
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Submitted by Will 
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MENTION DESIGN. 


Submitted by Elbert J] 
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essential in successful country house work. The plan is 
in detail susceptible of considerable improvement, although 
its motive is sufficiently excellent. That the author of 
this design was really endeavoring to produce a $4,000 
house is evidenced by the fact that he has made one 
chimney serve the entire building, although two chimneys 
would perhaps have improved the livability of the building 
and would not have added to the cubic contents. 

The second prize design is better planned than the first 
and is rendered simply and very well. This English type 
of building seems excellently adjusted to the construction, 
and it was somewhat surprising to the jury to find that 
there were not more of this type of architecture sub 
mitted. 

The third prize design, like the first and second, is com 
pactly planned and the exterior treated in a manner suffi 
ciently interesting so that there is no square or box-like 
character to the structure. Certain features of the exterior 
of this design might perhaps have been better handled: 
notably the kitchen extension with its flat roof, and the 
porch on which the columns are a little large for their 
type. The perspective has been made from a rather 
unfortunate viewpoint, and the rendering is weaker than 
a number of others submitted, but in spite of these minor 
defects the building is very good indeed and fully worth 


of its place. 


The fourth prize is an American variation of well known 


English cottage motives, with a pergola instead of a 


piazza: the columns used in this pergola are somewhat 
too large in the opinion of the jury, but the design othe1 
wise is most agreeable. The jury also felt that while the 
plan of this house is in motive good, the corrido1 


have been abbreviated with advantage. 
The six drawings to which mentions wer 


] 


: ; . ial : 
jury felt to be quite the best aside from the pri 


ines. But while each of them had strong points, eacl 


had weak points which made it pfactically impossib] 
place the six designs in order, especially as the jury fou 
much diversity of opinion among its members as to 


ranking of these drawings 

The jury wishes to congratulate practically ever 
who competed in this contest for tl 

<7 e Rie ved ; " 
which his drawing was made, and ( 


of skill and intelligence disp! 


ALPHEUS W. CHITTENDEN, | 
AYMAR EmbBury II, New Y 
HuGcuH M. G. GARDEN, C 

' 


GEORGE Hunt INGRAHAM, Bi 


FRANK B. MEADE, C 
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Editorial Comment and Miscellany. 
REPEAL OF THE TJARSNEY ACT PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS DESCRIPTION. 
‘oo iction of the House of Representatives, in passing St. Rose’s PAROCHIAL SCHOOL, CHELSEA, MAss. 
in a ndment to repeal the Tarsney act, has been PLATES 103, 104. The exterior is of red brick and white 
ned by the public and architectural press, mat glazed terra cotta with seals in colored terra cotta. 
Ame in Institute of Architects, and by the most Upon the in 
nent met I f Congress, and many in the world _ terior the walls 
of art Secretary of the Treas are of natural 
Franklin MacVeagh, in wri gray color, the 
to the Committee on Public woodwork of 
suildings and Groundsin regard oak. The as 


a 


most sembly hall, 60 
to make it impossible by 81 feet, has 


(;overnment to secure the a gallery’ on 








( of the best architectural three sides and 
the nt iffords would seats approxi 
t detrimental to the ad mately 1,400. 
nt of Government archi The cost of the 
t buildin was 
| ft omparative $85,000. 
ikit ns and speci GRAMMAR 
t Supervising Archi SCHOOL AT 
fice and in the various ARTESIA, CAL. 
t has caused the PLATES 109, 
It i. State 110 The ex 
Secreta of the terior 1s of a 
| \ 6, 1912, the wire cut re Es ; 
DETAIL EXECUTED BY O. W. KETCHAM 
ring the fiscal brick varying rERRA COTTA WORKS. 
UD Ail iclusive, fot shade ind 
s and specifi laid with a flash joint of coarse sand mortar. The trim- 
t of the Super mings at the entrance, etc., are of a warm cream color 
\rchitect, was 6.02 per matching the mortar joints. The interior is trimmed 
Sucl t ent should throughout with Oregon pine. The furnace room is placed 
t bone of con above the ground and the plenum system of heating in- 
ustomary com stalled The building cost $20,000, or 8.6 cents per cubic 
6 per cent. root. 
Hlouse provision and MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL BUILDING, BALTIMORE, 
It is to be hoped Mp. PLATE 
hit public build 108. The co ite 
larsney act, together with exterior is of 
ranizations rough tex 
country, will tured red 


brick, with 
terra cotta 
trimmings. 
In planning, 
a departure 
has been 
made from 
the usual 
brilliantly 

lighted book 

stack, with 











windows for 
DETAIL BY NORTHWESTERN TERRA COTTA 
COMPANY. 
Andry & Bendernagel, Architects. 


each aisle, 
to small, 


fixed win 





dows. The total book capacity is approximately 60,000 





BY NEW YORK ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA volumes. The basement provides for a banquet room, 
COMPANY. the usual heating cellar, two large rooms for extra book 


Gaetan Ajello, Architect storage, and space for the receipt and shipment of books. 
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The third floor is given over to a labora- 
tory and several rooms for special pur- 
poses in connection with various branches 
of medical research. An apartment is 
provided for the librarian, which con- 
sists of a living room, dining room, %. 
kitchen, two bedrooms and bath, in addi- 
tion to a servant’s room and bath. The 
total cost of building was $64,342.49, 
with a total cubage of 572,090 cubic feet, 
making the cost per cubic foot .112 cents. 

CHURCH FOR ST. PATRICK’s PARISH, 
BrocKTon, MAss. PLATES 105-107. 
The exterior is of wine colored brick with 
wide white joints and cream terra cotta. 
Upon the interior the decorations are of a 
soft white. The baldachin, pulpit, and | 
side altars are of dark fumed oak, the 
main altar of Vermont marble. 


PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 
DESCRIPTION. 
ConEY ISLAND HospITAL, BROOKLYN, 
N.Y. PAGE 210. The hospital located 


: . . . Morgan & Dillon 
one-half mile from Coney Island con- 
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THIRD NATIONAL BANK, ATLANTA, GA, 
Entirely of gray terra cotta, executed by Atlantic Terra Cotta Com] 
Ten Eyck Brown and W. T. Downing, Associate \ 


tains 22 acres of land and consists of six buildings so dis- each, and sixteen in eight smaller wat 
posed as to permit of a considerable extension by additional Upon the interior the floors are of terrazzo an 
ward buildings. All building's are finishedin alight cream a sanitary coved base, excepting those of 


colored face brick, limestone trimmings, copper cornices, found in the toilets, bath rooms, closets 


and red tile roofs. The main building accommodates  etc., 
ninety-six patients, — eighty in four wards of twenty beds inch 


\\ a 


\ 
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THEATER AT ST. LOUIS. 
Front of white enamel brick furnished by Hydraulic-Press Brick Company 
Gustav P. Wuest, Architect. 





which rooms are also fitted with wainscots of 
elazed tile. All woodwork is en 

walls painted a soft green tint () 

the proximity to the ocean 

has been paid to all expose 


ware, and lighting fixtures. TI 


1 


brass, sand blasted, silverpla 
coats of enamel, each one bake 

light system has been install 

which permits of half light 

direct radiation is used except 

and isolation rooms, whet 

system is employed, whil 

aurnishes the ventilation. The 

nurses and employees a1 

former accommodating twent evel 

separate rooms, while the latte 

twenty-four with appropriate faciliti 

men and women. The bedrooms a1 

rooms are of comb-grained yellow 

trim of straight grained white oak, vari 

The ambulance house on the ground floor a 
modates four ambulances, four stalls, cart 
wash, and harness room; while the uppe1 
provides a large dormitory for eighteen 
help, a room for ambulance drivers, and sepat 
bath rooms. The pathological buildin 

tion to the usual laboratory, morgue, mortu 
refrigerators, etc., has a small chapel with 

ing room and an autopsy room with toilet and bat} 
The walls are tiled to the ceiling, carefull 
drained and ventilated; the door frames are of 
enameled iron, and the lighting fixtures of bronz« 
metal. The front portion of the power house i 
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A direct system of steam heating has been in- 
stalled. The electric fixtures are enameled, and 
in the wards reflectors are employed to throw 
the light toward the ceiling. In the main opera- 


ting room double glass walls face the outside with 


radiator coils located between the glass. The 
building cost $126,300, including architects’ fee 
and exclusive of movable equipment. The 


cubical contents are 405,000 feet, reckoning from 
the top of the footings to the roof covering, mak 


a cost of 31.2 cents per cubic foot. 


TERRA COTTA FOR THE COMMERCIAL 
AND MANUAL TRAINING HIGH 
SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 

architectural 


rr ‘ 
HE 
mercial and Manual Training High School 


at Newark, N. J., E. F architect, 


was furnished by the South Amboy Terra Cotta 


terra cotta for the Com 


(Gsuilbert. 


IN GENERAL. 


lis LaBeaume and Eugene S. Klein have 
) for the practice of architecture under 
1317 
Chemical Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


aBeaume & Klein, with offices at 


Wood, Donn & 
Deming announce 
that they have dis 
solved partnership in 


the practice of archi 

tecture and _ that 

LY. Waddy B. Wood has 
_ opened offices at 816 
Connecticut avenue, 

m, D. C., while Edward W. Donn, Jr., and 
Demin will continue practice under the 





NURSES’ 


Harvard front brick furnished by Carter, Black & Ayers 
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HOME, BELLEVUE HOSPITAL, NEW YORK. 


Parish & Schroeder, Architects. 


OTE. 
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name of Donn & Deming, 808 Seventeenth street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The architectural terra cotta used in St. Rose’s Paro- 
chial School, at Chelsea, Mass., illustrated in the Plate 
Forms of this isstté, was furnished by the New Jersey 
Terra Cotta Company. 


Sayre & Fisher Company furnished the brick which 
were used in the house at Morristown, N. J.; Henry A. 
Macomb, architect, illustrated in the Plate 


issue. 


Forms of this 


The New York Architectural Terra Cotta Company has 


secured the contract for furnishing the architectural terra 


cotta for office 
building to be 
erected for 
Henry Birks & 
Sons, Ltd., at 
Vancouver, 
B. C. Somer- 
ville & Putnam 
are the = archi- 
tects. 
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Terra Cotta in 
the Bank Build 
ing is the title of 
the latest book 
let issued by the 
Atlantic Terra 


asses! 
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Some fifteen 
bank buildings, 
in which archi- 


Y, 
4 


tectural terra 
cotta has been 
used, are illus 
trated. 


Bepyre « 
Fisher Com- 


THE FIREMAN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, pany’s selected 

NEWARK, N. J. common brick 

Architectural terra cotta furnished by South were used 
Amboy Terra Cotta Company. 


throughout the 
Manual Training High School at Newark, N. J., illus- 
trated in this number, E. F. Guilbert, architect. 


The architectural terra cotta used in the construction of 
the church for St. Patrick’s Parish, Brockton, Mass., illus- 


ONE HUNDRED BUNGALOWS— THE TITLE OF 
A 120 PAGE BOOKLET WHICH CONTAINS ONE 
HUNDRED DESIGNS FOR HOUSES OF THE 
BUNGALOW TYPE SUBMITTED IN THE COMPE- 
TITION RECENTLY CONDUCTED BY THE 
BRICKBUILDER. PRICE, 50 CENTS. ROGERS & 
MANSON, BOSTON. 








ST. CECELIA SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, N 


Faced with Roman brick made by Ironclay Brick ‘ 
T. H. Poole & Co., Architects 
trated in the Plate Forms of this iss 


the Atlantic Terra Cotta Compan 


A united effort is being made towa1 
of a far-reaching scheme for 
A bill has 
been pre 
sented be- 
fore Parlia- 
ment autho 
rizing the 
communes 
to build 
houses and 
lay out new 
neighbor- 
hoods, with 
a view of of 
fering their 
inhabitants 
cheap and 
soundly 
built accom- 
modations. 
The bill also 
provides 
that the city 
of Paris bor- 





DETAIL EXECUTED BY NEW JERSEY TERRA 


COTTA COMPANY. 
necessary. Nast & Spri 


row the sum 


ngsteen, Architects 7 


THE NATCO HOUSE — THETITLE OPA NEW7?2 PAGI 
BOOKLET WHICH CONTAINS A SELECTION OF DESIGNS 
SUBMITTED IN COMPETITION FOR A HOUSE TO BE 
BUILT OF TERRA COTTA HOLLOW TILE AT A COST OF 
SIX THOUSAND DOLLARS. ALSO ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
HOUSES BUILT OF THIS MATERIAL, TOGETHER WITH 
ARTICLES DESCRIBING CONSTRUCTION, ETC. PRICE, 
50 CENTS. ROGERS & MANSON, BOSTON. 
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Notice of Competition for Street Lighting Standards 


A competition for designs of ornamental street lighting 
fixtures is announced by the Business Men’s Association 
and Municipal Art Society of Hartford, Connecticut. Copies 
of the pamphlet giving details as to the desired designs and 
information as to the prizes offered can be secured of the 
undersigned. 


Cc. J. BENNETT, for the Business Men’s Association. 
W. S. SCHULTZ, for the Municipal Art Society. 


School of Architecture 
of Harvard University 


Professional course for graduates of colleges, leading to degree of 
Master in Architecture 

Course for spec ial advanced students, not having college degree but 

at least 2! years of age, with office experience, leading to certificate 


Design. Prof. E. J. A. Duquesne, Grand Prix de Rome. 
History Prof. H. L. Warren, A. M., F. A. |. A. 
Construction. Prof. C. W. Killam, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
Drawing. Mr. H..D. Murphy, Mr. H. B. Warren. 

Ten other lecturers and instructors 


information apply to Prof. H. L. Warren, Chairman of 
hool of Architecture, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 





The University of Pennsylvania offers 
courses in Architecture as follows: 


(1) A four-year course, leading to the degree of B.S. 
in Architecture. An option in architectural 
engineering may be elected. 

(2) Graduate courses of one year, permitting spe- 
cialization in design, construction, or history ; 
leading to the degree of M.S. in Architecture. 


(3) A special two-year course for qualified draftsmen, 
with options in design or construction; leading 
to a professional certificate. 


For catalogue giving complete information regarding requirements of 
admission, advanced standing, summer school and atelier work, fellowships 
and scholarships, and for illustrated year book, etc., address DEAN OF 
THE COLLEGE, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“TAPESTRY” BRICK 


TRADE MARK — REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


BULLETIN 


RECENT WORK, illustrated in this issue of 
THE BRICKBUILDER 


House at Topsfield, Mass. Plates 99-101 


P & FROTHINGHAM, Archit 


ISKE & COMPANY INC 
ACE BRICKS) ESTABLISH 
IRE BRICKS) ED IN 1864 


25 Arch St., Boston Arena Building, New York 
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POSITION WANTED.— Experienced architect, eight 
years with U. S. Treasury Department as Superintendent 
of Construction, desires engagement. Address, Superin- 


tendent, care of The Brickbuilder. 


6. Brors Wan Bort Cn. 


Importers of and Dealers in 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATIONS 


20 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


We have several positions open for good all around 
draftsmen who are not employed. 





BOILERS anp RADIATORS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Water Tube and Return Flue Boilers 


Plain and Ornamental Direct Radiators 
Direct-Indirect Radiators 
Indirect Radiators 


For Steam and Water Warming 


Send for complete illustrated catalog 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Westfield, Mass. New York 
Philadelphia Boston 





Linoleum and Cork Covering 
FOR CEMENT FLOORS 


Linoleum secured by waterproof cement to concrete 
foundation can be furnished in plain colors or in inlaid 
effects. 

Cork Carpet in plain colors. 

Elastic, Noiseless, Durable. 

Is practical for rooms, halls, and particularly adapted 
to public buildings. 

Should be placed on floors under pressure and best 
results obtained only by employing skilled workmen. 




















Following are examples of our work: 


Brookline Public Library. R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect. 
Marshall Office Building, Boston. C.H. Blackall, Architect. 
Boston State Hospital, Boston. Messrs. Kendall, Taylor & Co., 
Architects. 


A small book on this subject, and quality samples, mailed 
on application. We solicit inquiries and correspondence. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS CO. 


Floor Coverings — Wholesale and Retail 
646-658 WASHINGTON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


Continuously in this business for 93 years 
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